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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE MOVING WHEEL. 
= 


(Continued from our last.) 


— 


It is our intention to collect together, for publica- 
tion, the different letters which reach us, on this 
subject, providing that they possess any claims to 
originality, and do not require for their illustration 
expensive diagrams. 

The practieal solution of the problem, contained 
in the prefixed figure, is so simple and satisfactory, 
that it might, with propriety, supersede any other 
engraving. We shall, however, introduce one or 
two more of the most simple construction, as we 
wish to render the phenomenon intelligible to all 
classes of our readers. We shall, however, previously 
explain the diagram. 


Cut a circular piece of smooth card, exactly the size 
of the circle inscribed in the annexéd engraving: pierce 
a smal] aperture in the centre, sufficiently large to 
admit a fine knitting needle. Draw upon the card 
& perpendicular line, as in the diagram, and at one 
extremity of one of these lines write the letter U, and 
at the other extremity L, to indicate upper and lower. 
Takea straight edge, the, heavier the better, and place it 
along the line B A to represent the road over which the 
wheel has to travel. Then place the letter U of the card- 
wheel upon the poiat A, and the letter L upon the point B 
When the parts are thus arranged, take a fine knitting- 
needle and pass the point of it through the centre of the 
eard-wheel to represent its axis. The needle being per- 
pendicular to the paper must be gently moved from 
the left to the right hand, so that the card shall revolve 
over the plain B A or axle, from left to right. 

Care must be taken that the wheel move freely upon the 
centre, and the experiment succeeds best by substituting 
a metal circle for that of card; a halfpenny filed smooth 
answers very well. We now come to describe the kind 
of curve which the wheel describes whilst acted upon by 
the two motions imparted to it. When it has made one 
quarter of a revolution, the point U, which was the up- 
permost on setting out, will have described the curve A a, 
Whilst the point L, in contact with the ground at starting, 
will have described the lesser curve B b. On moving the 
wheel forward another quarter of a revolution, the point U 
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will only move through the small circlé «A, whilst the 
opposite point L will describe the larger. circle b B. After, 
which the process will be repeated a@ infinitum : 

Now we would ask how it is possible to doubt that the. 
upper part of a wheel moves through more space than the 
lower, when it is rendered by this experiment obvious. to 
the senses? We cannot say precisély through how much 
more space the point Umoves than the base L in the quarter 
revolution; but any person may satisfy himself by mea- 
surement that the top part of the wheel has, in the 
quarter revolution, pased over considerably more than 
twice the space of the opposite point. 

A correspondent, who. modestly assumes the signature 
of Common Sense, is very angry with us for maintaining 
that the upper part of a wheel in motion along the road 
moves through more space than that part which is in con- 
tact with the ground. We have the greatest respect for 
Common Sense, which is by odds the best sortof sense 
going; and it is the exercise of that very ingredient which 
compels us to yield our assent to this seeming paradox. 
If our correspondent should not be convinced by the 
annexed diagram, it wauld only be a waste of time 
to attempt to reason.with him. There are many things 
incomprehensible to the finite understanding of man, to 
which he must, nevertheless, yield his assent;—of this 
we will adduce an instance, which occurs, to, us at the 
moment. It is not a mechanical, but a chemical paradox. 
Common Sense (that is, s0i-disané common sense) says, 
that *¢ all parts of the wheel move ‘through equal spaces 
in equal times, as sure as two and two make four.” Now 
what will he say to us, if we undertake to show that two 
and two may make more than four? and yet this will 
sometimes happen, as fer instance:—If we mix two 
pounds of water with two pounds of sulphuric acid, the 
combination ought to weigh four pounds ; but it will weigh 
more. Our correspondent, if he have a smattering of 
chemistry, may account for this by the absorption of 
atmospherical air during the process; and we shall not 
dispute the fact: but we beg to ‘remind him, that if a 
Lnew circumstance arises in this chemical process, a new 
circumstance also arises in the procession of the wheel,— 
which must be taken into account in investigating the 
phenomenon under consideration. This circumstance we 
shall briefly illustrate by reference to the subjoined repre- 
sentation of a wheel :— 

ABCD is the wheel of a coach at rest. We 

A will suppose Liverpool is on the left hand ofthe 
“O column, and Manchester on the right. Now 

if the carriage be moved in the direction from 
Liverpool to Manchester, is it not evident that 


from left to right, from A to D, the lower point, B, has, in 
the same time, moved from right to left, from B to C? 
We trust Common Sense will understand this; and we 
will only further hint out to him, that this reverse motion 
of the lower part of the wheel must be taken into ac- 
count, in rightly understanding the phenomenon in which 
these remarks originated. 

’ If our*correspondent will place on a table a ball, an 
orange, &c.'and put his‘finger on the top or point oppo- 
site to that in contact with the table, he will find that he 
| may move that point to the right or left, say a quarter of 
an inch or mire,’ whilst the part in contact with the table 
does nat perceptibly move. The lower part, in this case, 
is the fulcrum upon which the whole body turns. The 
Rocking Stone, as it is called, is a good illustration of this 
problem. wr 


* “We shall now proceed with the letters of our corre- 
Apondents, which shall be continued next week, and pto- 
‘bably longer. 

Sir,—In common with many others, wy curiosity bas 
been considerably excited by the coach or cart-wheel pro- 
blem, and after a patient consideration of the paradox, the 
follow ing is the result of my observations : 

A wheel moving along the road has two motions,—one 
on the axis, which may be called the revolving motion, 
and another, depending on the former, of advanee, or of 
horizontal motion. The wheel, in the act of turning 
round and proceeding along, has, on the upper part, these 
two motions in one direction ; but on the lower part of 
the wheel, the rim and spokes turn in a direction contrary 
to that of theit advance: hence that part of the circum- 
ference passing over at the top, goes through a greater 
space at the instant than the lower part of the wheel, 
where. the twq motions, to a certain degree, neutralize 
each others Every point of the periphery revolves at the 
same rate; but the upper half, particularly at the point 
where the rim begins to descend, besides its own revolving 
speed, partakes of what may be called the travelling speed 
of the wheel. 

If my ideas be correct on the subject, I believe that 
something of practical utility can be obtained from this 
problem, with which I may again take the liberty of 
troubling you.u—Yours, &c. Ww. M‘@——R, 
Edmund-strect, Liverpool, Aprit 19, 1831. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—When writers on the nature and properties of 
curve lines demonstrate that a point in the circumference 
of a wheel rotating, as that of a coach-wheel travelling, 
describes a cycloidal curve equal to four times the diameter, 
in the same time that the wheel moves over a space upon 
the track equal to its circumference, what cavilling need 
there be made by illiterate, and, I may add, impudent in- 
truders, like those who have made the Albion and Courier 
vehicles for publishing their own stupidity and ignorance ? 
For the sake of round numbers, let the diameter be 
to the circumference as 7 is to 22; then the tangent or 
track will be 22, whilst the point will have described 
1X 428. 

It were useless to refer such scribblers to Emerson, 
Simson, Thomas Simpson, or Hutton, for proofs, I fear 
they would not comprehend them. Q. 





whilst the upper point of the wheel has moved 
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MEN AND MANNERS. — 





‘THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c.) 
—<< 


(Continued from our last.) 
CONTINUATION OF MR. WARNER'S HISTORY. 

“With this trial of my friends | was perfectly satis- 
fied, and I never troubled them more: to me they 
had fully proved the truth of the trite old adage, 
‘that there is no friendship among the wicked.’ 
Since that day what a change hath taken place! 
Of the whole number of those to whom I vainly 
applied for assistance, not more than one or two 
hoary-headed sinners contaminate the soil of Eng- 
land by their hateful footsteps; many have sunk 
unregretted to the grave, the victims of their own 
excesses; others, like true patriots, ‘ have left their 
country for their country’s good ;? and some, who 
offended against the laws of that country in a more 
outrageous manner, have miserably perished under 
the hands of the common executioner. 

“Disappointed of assistance in the quarter to 
which I had looked for it as a matter of right and 
justice, I next determined to throw myself upon the 
compassion of my relatives; under that denomina- 
tion I did not include my sisters, for I well knew that 
to their cold and selfish dispositions any application 
on my part would be wholly fruitless; I wrote, 
therefore, to my uncles in Ffulland Limerick ; 1 gave 
them a faithful account of my misfortunes, and, at 
the same time, respectfully entreated the loan of a 
sum of money suflicient to place me once more in 
some way of business. In due time I received re- 
plies, but they were of such a nature as wholly to 
preclude the necessity of any further applications: 
my uncle at Hull expressed his ‘sorrow for my mis- 
fortunes; but charity began at home—as I had 
brewed I must bake—I had made my bed, and I 
must lie on it’—together with many other vulgar 
proverbs and prudential saws, under cover of which 
the worldly-minded man but too often attempts to 
disguise a stony and unfeeling heart. My uncle at 


_ Limerick said, ‘that he had lately entered into the 


married state, and should, most probably, have a 
young family to provide for; but, independent of 
that circumstance, the substance he had scraped to- 
gether during a long life of labour, should not be 
wasted upon rogues and vagabonds.’ In this man- 
ner all my hopes were destroyed ; every anchor gave 
way, and the vessel drove fast and fearfully towards 
the shoals of poverty and distress. 

“ You may feel some surprise that I did not, 
whilst inthis predicament, resortto my former occupa- 
tion; but, for miniature painting,as well as any situa- 
tion wherein fine writing might be necessary, an un- 
lucky contraction of the fore finger of my right hand 
(occasioned by the bursting of a fowling-piece when 
in Cumberland) had disqualified me ; I was, there- 
fore, in the midst of my native city, literally with- 
out friends, without resources, and, what was worse 
than both, wholly destitute of money. 

“T had still a few articles remaining that were 
not of the first necessity to a person in my unhappy 
situation; these, together with all the wearing ap- 
parel I could possibly spare, I disposed of, and upon 
the money that arose from the sale I contrived to 
exist for a few months, but that temporary supply 
wore away; my clothes, too, imperceptibly turned 
rusty and threadbare; my hat assumed a russet hue 
and an antique shape, and the handy work of the 
cobbler had almost disguised the original feet of my 
only pair of boots; in short, I began to assume an 
appearance of the utmost distress, and my looks did 
not belie me. 

“ Proud and unbending in my disposition, I bore 
my misery without complaint and without again so- 
liciting relief from any one; when | had no money 
I starved, and oftener than once has a penny roll 
been my only sustenance for eight and-forty hours, 
and thrice mA 
wholly destitute of food. 

“ Atlength my distress vrew to that height that I 
became ashamed of being seen in the streets during 


the day: I had also another reason,—my wretched 
appearance made me a by-word in the city; parents 
held me out as a beacon totheir children, and I have 
many times heard myself pointed out, by fathers of 
families, as George Warner, who ‘broke his parents’ 
hearts ;’ they would then add, ‘ look at his ragged 
condition, and let it warn thee, my child, not to 
imitate his vices.’ It was only in the obscurity of 
the night thatI ventured forth from my kennel ; then 
I attended the different stage coaches, and earned a 
chance shilling or sixpence by carrying parcels for 
the passengers; but this was a very precarious re- 
source ; and at last my looks became so squallid and 
disgusting, that the very ostlers and hangers-on at 
the inns thought my presence a disgrace, and drove 
me from the coaches; the passengers, too, refused 
to trust their luggage to the care of so beggarly- 
looking a porter. 

“ Although my lodgings were of a wretched de- 
scription, and upon the cheapest scale, I could not 
always obtain money enough to pay the weekly pit- 
tance; and, when that was the case, rather than 
enter them pennyless, and, consequently, be exposed 
to the coarse vulgar invectives of an unfeeling land- 
lady, I have slept in outhouses, or upon shambles, 
ay, for a week together, hefore I could raise cash 
enough to pay my arrears and to procure myself the 
comfort of a homely bed for another week, at the 
end of which, if money was not forthcoming, the 
shambles or the outhouses were again my portion. 

“ The proverb says, ‘ there is no lane without a 
turning,’—and so at last I found it, for, when ‘gaunt 
misery had worn me to the bone, and T was literally 
famine personified, I most unexpectedly and fortu- 
nately received a dividend from the estate of a bank- 
rupt; the amount was small, being only five and 
twenty pounds, but in my situation it was of more 
value than that sum fifty times told had once been : 
I expended a part in decent clothing and nourishing 
food, to both of which comforts my back and sto- 
mach had long been strangers ; the remainder I dis- 
bursed with the utmost frugality, for I was well 
aware that there was not the slightest chance of ever 
obtaining a similar God-send. 

“ T omitted to tell you, that when I was liberated 
from prison I owed small sums of money to various 
tradesmen, such as drapers, shoemakers, &c.; these 
men for a time dunned me very hard, but as I sank 
by degrees into the most abject poverty they perceived 
it, and refrained from troubling me, not from motives 
of compassion, but because they well knew it would 
be trouble completely thrown away ; however, when 
I once more appeared in the city decently clad, a 
draper, with whom my father and myself together 
had dealt for nearly forty years, and who had re- 
ceived thousands from us,—this man, seeing the al- 
teration in my appearance, sent me an attorney’s 
letter for the paltry debt of £16. I waited upon 
the lawyer, I described my destitute condition, I 
frankly informed him by what means I had been 
enabled to assume my present air of respectability, 
and in conclusion J begged he would advise his client 
to deal leniently with me; this the attorney pro- 
mised, and, I believe, he truly performed his pro- 
mise, but I had to deal with a man to whose breast 
lenity was unknown: ‘I will,’ said he, ‘either have 





or more than that space of time was I | 
‘part of my wardrobe which was not upon my back, 


my money or his body ; what care I for his distresses ;’ 


|this the attorney told me, and he furtheradded that he 
‘had orders to issue a writ against me immediately ; 
|he expressed his sorrow on the occasion, but he had 


no other alternative. I thanked the feeling lawyer 
for his kindness as I quitted the office, and before 
an hour had expired I was without the city boundary 
on my way to London. At that time insolvent acts 
were unknown, and I was pretty certain if I should 
be taken that I must end my days in confinement ; 


‘and although it certainly would have saved me the 
‘expense of lodgings, still, under all my privations, 


liberty was sweet, and I determined to retain mine 


‘as long as possible. 


“ A silk handkerchief in one hand contained that 


in the other I brandished a stout crabtree cudgel to 
help me on my way, and, with a heart lighter than 





it had for some time been, I steered my course to. 
wards the metropolis. How I was to exist upon 
my arrival there I knew not; ‘but,’ said I to my. 
self, ‘London is the onlv place for clever fellows 
and in that city there are a thousand ways of ob. 
tairing a living with which we in the provinces 
are unacquainted, and surely it will be my lot to 
fall in with one of them.’ Under this impression [ 
leisurely pursued my route, and, after a pleasant 
journey of four days’ continuance, I found myself 
in the midst of that proud city which has been not 
unaptly termed ‘ the needy villain’s general home,’ 
and I thought myself happy and independent, for | 
had a good suit of clothes on my back, ten guineas 
in my pocket, and was in no dread of attorneys’ let. 
ters or sheriffs’ officers. 

“ It was evening when I arrived in London, and 
I thought it best, for that night only, to take up my 
quarters in an obscure tavern, where I indulged my. 
self with the substantial comforts of a broiled steak 
and a tankard of porter, to which I also added a 
tumbler of warm punch; I then rang for the cham. 
bermaid, who immediately attended me, followed 
by the waiter with my bill, in which the charge for 
bed was not forgotten. This dapper functionary in. 
formed me, ‘that it was the custom of the house for 
strangers, without luggage, (glancing his eye at the 
same time contemptuously towards my poor pocket 
handkerchief,) to pay before they retired to rest, as 
it prevented any consequences of an unpleasant na. 
ture in the morning.’ I willingly complied with 
the custom, and retreated to my humble bed, where 
fatigue soon caused me to sleep soundly. 

“In the morning I sallied forth, taking care not 
to forget my luggage, and entered the first coffee 
shop I could meet with; there I read the papers, 
and breakfasted upon a pint basin of brown water, 
miscalled c¢offee, a penny roll, and a small pot of 
butter, for which I paid the sum of threepence half. 
penny. I then commenced a search for lodgings 
suitable to a person of my station in life; these, 
after some trouble, I was lucky enough to find at 
the house of a green-grocer, in Round-court, St. 
Martin’s-le-grand, and 1 bargained with him fora 
ready-furnished attic (which hala fine view of an 
immense stack of chimneys about a dozen feet from 
its window) at the rate of three shillings and six. 
pence per week, with one penny additional per 
meal if I should require any cooking; but even 
this wretched accommodation I could not obtain 
without a reference: ‘there are so many bad cha. 
racters in London,’ said the man, ‘that it behoves 
all respectable housekeepers to be cautious vot they 
takes in, not vot I suspects you, Sir, of being von, 
but its my inwariable custom.’ Against inmariable 
custom there was no aguing; I therefore promised 
him a reference in the course of the day, and, leav. 
ing my bundle in the garret, I quitted his house, 
considering how I was to obtain the promised refer. 
ence, which, to tell the trath, was, in my circum. 
stances, a matter of no little difficulty. 

“TI had many respectable correspondents in Lon- 
don, but pride would not allow me to apply to any 
of them. Were merchants, with whom I had dealt 
upon the footing of equality, to know that I resided 
at a green-grocer’s, in Round-court !—good God !— 
the idea was preposterous. 

“JT wandered through the crowded streets for, 
some time totally at a loss how to act; and, as 
passed my general place of abode, the London 
Coffee-house, on Ludgate-hill, I could not avoid 
contrasting my present situation with what it 
formerly had been, and bitter and galling were my 
reflections.—There I had spent two, three, or fout 
guineas a day,—well-cressed waiters bowed obs¢- 
quiously as I spoke to them, and flew to execute my 
commands,—the word esquire was tacked to my a: 
count, and, as [I paid it, the proprietors thanked 
me, and respectfully solicited the preference of theif 
house on my future visits. I laughed in very bitter 
ness of soul, and exclaimed, half aloud, ‘ Would they 
solicit it now ??—then deeply did I regret the riot 
and profusion of my past life, and called to remen- 
brance the words of the wisest of men, who said, 
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‘that the drunkard and the glutton should come to 
poverty, and idleness should clothe a man with 
rags,’ and my conscience smote me, and my heart 
acknowledged the truth of the monarch’s words. 

“| wandered on, and, almost unknown to myself, 
arrived at St. James’s-park; there I threw myself 
upon an unoccupied bench, and began to study 
the ways and means of obtaining the promised re- 
ference; at last I recollected that I was well ac- 

uainted with most of the skippers of the vessels 
that traded between London and Bristel,—‘ and 
surely,’ thought I, ‘one or other of them will be in 
port.’ I immediately directed my steps towards the 
borough, and, on ariving at Cotton's Wharf, I 
fortunately found one of the men I wanted; he 
shook me heartily by the hand, and welcomed me 
toLondon. After a little indifferent conversation, I 
invited him to take a steak and a glass of grog with 
me; to this the skipper readily assented ; and, as I 
was unacquainted with any house in that neigh- 
bourhood, he proposed that we should dine at the 
tavern on the wharf; we accordingly adjourned to 
‘Old Sals, and, after a glass or two of punch, I 
ventured to state the predicament in which | was 
placed, and solicited his assistance to help me out. 
Yo this the honest fellow readily agreed, and at 
night I returned to Round-court, when, upon giving 
a reference to ‘ Captain Jones, of the schooner Jane 
and Mary, lying at Cotton’s Wharf, I was allowed 
to take possession of my humble apartment; and 
the next day my landlord made the necessary in- 

uiry, which, being satisfactorily answered by Capt. 
fun, this important business was brought to a con- 
clusion, and 1 became a regularly installed lodger 
at No. 16, Round-court. 

“In the morning I determined that my first visit 
should be paid toCardwell, who was still a member 
of the Fleet establishment, and I hurried to that 
prison with the intention of reproaching him se- 
verely for his credulity, which had been the means 
of bringing so long a train of misfortunes upon me, 
but when I saw the poor fellow my heart bled for 
him: the jolly round rosy face had lost its colour, 
his cheeks were hollow, his eyes dim and sunk in 
his head, his tattered clothes that once so neatly 
fitted his well-proportioned frame now hung upon 
him like rags upon a scarecrow ; in short, there was 
nothing by which one might recollect Calvert Card- 
well but the well-remembered ruffle, which, although 
torn in twenty places, still retained its formidable 
length and breadth ; but its virgin purity was gone, 
and it now displayed a dirty whitish yellow, of 
which colour the shirt participated even in a greater 
degree. Poor Cardwell !—if I had drunk deeply of 
misery, he had not been without his portion of the 
same bitter cup. 

“Upon viewing the distressed condition of the 
man all my resentment vanished, and I could not, 
for the life of me, be angry with him: I followed 
him to his miserable apartment, and there entered 
into a detail of all that had happened to me since 
my departure for America, touching as slightly as 
possible upon the hardships I had encountered 
through his doltish credulity. In return Cardwell 
gave me a long history of his own situation, which, 
God knows, was melancholy enough: his wife, hav- 
ing a settlement, had taken advantage of that cir- 
cumstance, and, with the children, retired to her 
native county, leaving Cardwell to struggle through 
his difficulties alone and unassisted ;—this, in a 
strange place, without friends and without money, 
he found was no easy matter; his wardrobe by de- 
grees had diminfghed to what was upon his person, 
and when his only shirt required washing he was 
obliged to remain in bed until that operation had 
been performed. But notwithstanding his forlorn 
condition, Cardwell still retained his propensity for 
speculation: ‘Was I once out of this place,’ said 
he, ‘I know a scheme whereby I could soon realize 
a handsome fortune.’ Upon inquiring what the 
scheme was, he replied, ‘1 know not if I am autho. 
rized to tell ‘ou, because it was discovered by ai 
gentleman who is now a fellow prisoner of mine, 





partnership together; however, as you are not a 
chemist I may venture to trust you.—Mr. Cumac, 
for that is the name of my intended partner, is a 
great chemist, and a very clever fellow, which you 
may well believe when {£ assure you that he has de- 
monstrated to me, by a series of experiments, under 
my own eye, the possibility of extracting arrow-root 
and tapioca, equal, if not superior, to the foreign ar- 
ticles, from pota.oes only; and he is now employed 
upon a process for manufacturing the peels into 
blotting-paper, of the possibility of which he does 
not entertain the least doubt. Now, Sir, if I was 
only clear of these cursed acceptances, and could 
find a friend who would advance money sufficient 
to settle Mr. Cumac’s debt, to buy each a decent 
suit of clothes, and a ruffled shirt or two, to pay our 
expenses into Lancashire, and to buy a few tons of 
potatoes, we would directly set up an arrow-root 
and tapioca manufactory: now, if we could afford 
those articles at only one-half of the foreign rate, 
can there be the least doubt that we should not want 
custom? No, Sir; and I am decidedly of opinion, 
that, in the course of time, our English arrow-root 
and tapioca would supersede the foreign articles ; 
nay, that we should actually be exporters; for we 
could lay those articles down in the West Indies 
and the Brazils cheaper than the planters could 
afford to manufacture them. I am not quite so san- 
guine with regard to the blotting paper speculation ; 
but Mr Cumac is a gery eee fellow, and if 
any person can succeed in it he will be the man.’ 
Here was a scheme for making a fortune, exceeding 
in its absurdity Uncle Bowling’s celebrated ladder 
whereby he intended to climb to the notice of the 
Admiralty. 

“T laughed heartily as Cardwell seriously un- 
folded his plans, and requested to know if it was 
not possible to obtain a sight of this original genius. 
‘ Nothing more easy,’ said Cardwell; ‘as you have 
been good enough to order mutton chops for dinner, 
it’s only necessary to send Mr. Cumac an invitation, 
which he will readily accept. Like myself, he is a 
little en deshabille at present; but what of that? the 
stamp does not constitute the value of the metal; 
and though ke may be in rags and tatters, still the 
‘man’s a man for a that.’’ I, who had so lately 
escaped from rags and wretchedness, could not have 
any objections upon that score. Mr. Cumac was 
sent for, and ina few minutes the speculator made 
his appearance. He was a tall lank figure, perhaps 
about fifty years old; he wore a black stock round 
his neck, and his coat was closely buttoned under 
the chin, to hide, as I supposed, the want of a shirt, 
for the waistband of his trowsers (which had origi- 
nally been made for a much smaller man) scarcely 
reached to the front of his coat, and as he occasion 
ally changed his position, displayed to view about 
the breadth of an inch of his naked skin ; his bare 
thighs, too, were discovered through various rents in 
their dingy covering, and his naked elbows peeped 
forth from the sleeves of his well-worn and ancient- 
dated black coat. His hat,—but why attempt to 
describe a thing in itself indescribable >—‘a fat it 
once had been, but then was not.’ Such was the figure 
whose speculations upon potatoes were in the mind 
of the sanguine Cardwell, to form another El Dorado. 
“Upon my introduction to Mr. Cumac, I ex 
pressed ‘my pleasure on being able to form an 
acquaintance with a gentleman of his well-known 
abilities.’—‘ Sir,’ returned Mr. Cumac, ‘ you do me 
honour; I had no idea that my humble name had 
travelled into the provinces; but you see, friend 
Cardwell, that the sun of talent will occasionally 
break forth in spite of the envious clouds that vainly 
endeavour to overshade its lustre.’ I nearly laughed 
outright at this burst of vanity, but my natural 
good-breeding prevailed, and I seriously replied,— 
‘That although we were provincials, yet the people 
of Bristol could not be strangers to the wonderful 


sland.’ As I spoke, Cardwell eyed me attentively, 


Sa 


a neighbouring eating-house, for some time put a 
stop to all further conversation, and Cardwell and 
he chemist vied with each other in doing honour 
to the entertainment. - Indeed I was really surprised, 
not only at the celerity with which the chops dis- 
appeared, but at the quantity of ‘Barclay’s brown 
stout’ that was required to wash them down. Dinner 
being at length over, I sent for a small quantity of 
white tape, which term you, who probably are un- 
acquainted with the slang of prisons, must under- 
stand is given to gin and hollands ; whilst red tape 
signifies rum or brandy. 

“ Whilst we sipped our gin and water, I intro- 
duced the subject of potatoes, upon which Mr. 
Cumac opened the flood-gates of his eloquence ; 
and after expatiating largely upon his experiments 
in English arrow-root and tapioca, he thus con- 
tinued his discourse :—‘ By the same means flour 
and starch may be procured, and I have no doubt 
that the sacharine matter of frosted potatoes may 
be converted into sugar, equal in quality to that of 
the West Indies; and by distilling potatoes, 1 will 
venture to assert that a spirit equal in strength and 
flavour to Cognac brandy may be obtained. Upon 
my release from this miserable place where the 
energies of the mind, like those of the body, are 
‘cribbed, cramped, and confined,’ I shall commence 
my experiments upon the possibility of extracting 
both sugar and brandy from this wonderful root ; 
and | have not a doubt, that, in the course of a few 
years, people will inquire as commonly at the 
grocer’s for a pound of Cumac’s sugar, or ask at 
the tavern for a glass of Cumac’s brandy, as they 
at the present time do for the produce of Jamaica 
and of France: and if I can but succeed in my pro- 
ject of converting the peels into blotting paper, no 
part of this excellent root will be wasted. Gentle- 
men, my discoveries will increase the growth of po- 
tatoes beyond all idea; the waste lands of Great 
Britain and Ireland will be brought into cultivation ; 
pauperism will be almost unknown, and the poor 
rates diminished, nay, in some places, extinguished 
altegether; for every able-bodied labourer will find 
employment, and the aged, infirm, and very young 
children only, will want assistance from the poor 
rates. Ina word, a mighty change will take place 
in the state of society, and the name of Cumae will 
be remembered, from generation to generation, with 
affection and gratitude, as being that of one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race.’ 

“T tried the unfortunate chemist upon other topics, 
on all of which he discoursed rationally enough; but 
when he spoke of potatoes, he was mad as a march 
hare, and Cardwell, who appeared gravely to swal- 
low his extravagances, was, I thought, scarcely a 
whit less mad than the speculative chemist. 

“On parting for the evening, I slipped a guinea 
into Cardwell’s hand, which he appeared to receive 
with much thankfulness, and I promised to call upon 
him the next mornifg, that we might together con. 
sult upon some method of effecting his liberation. 

“ On the morrow, according to my promise, I called 
at the Fleet, but I could not see Mr. Cardwell, he 
being, as I was informed, together with the poor 
chemist, snug in the blackhole. Upon inquiring 
the particulars, I found the would-be pees had 
indulged in so large a quantity of red and white 
tape after I quitted them, that they quarrelled and 
fought, not only between themselves, but with a 
number of their fellow-prisoners, making so serious 
a riot that the turnkeys were obliged to interfere, 
and to place the two infuriated ringleaders in strict 
confinement. Upon hearing this tale, | very-much 
regretted having parted with a guinea so foolishly : 
it was a sum I could ill afford to spare ; nor should 
I have given it, had I not fully expected that, from 
Cardwell’s distressed condition, it would have been 
devoted to far different purposes than those of drunk- 
enness, riot, and confusion. But so much talking 





attainments of Mr. Cumac, whose fame as a chemist | has made me thirsty, therefore, if you have not any 
had extended far beyond the limits of this little} objection, we will try whether Mr. Knecni*s tea will 


bear comparing with that of our good-natured old 


scarcely knowing whether I was in jest or earnest ; | hostess at the Cumberland Tavern.” 








and when the opportunity offers we shall commence 


but the dinner just then making its appearance from 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FAITHFUL GUARDIAN. 
-_— - 

Guardian, that vigil keeps the grave beside 
Where thy loved master rests, who bravely died !— 
Fond, faithful follower of thy patriot lord, 
Obedient to his every look, and word ;— 
Sad was thy heart when numbered with the dead 
Thou mark’dst him laid within his gory bed! 
Beheld those eyes, so often turned on thee, 
Glaring, and fixed in senseless vacancy |— 
That hand so oft caressing, and caressed, 
Nerveless, and cold, extended on his breast; 
And he, the friend not e’en thy love might save, 
Hurried, impetuous, to the peopled grave?— 
Sad was thy heart,—and from that fatal hour 
To draw thee hence, nor threats, nor bribes have power ; 
Here keep’st thou vigil!—here, upon the spot 
By him thou lov’st, though now he heeds thee not! 
And oft, methinks, his voice thou seem’st to hear, 
The well-known call that once, to thee, was dear; — 
Oft, too, his forn, thou seem’st, methinks, to see, 
The form of him that welcome gave to thee !— 
Alas, alas !—though instinct thine, alone, 
Tvo well thou know’st he is for ever gone; 
And with a fond fidelity above . 
Man’s proudest boast of constancy, and love, 
Here sit’st thou ever; guardian of the dead! 
And here, oft as by sympathy are led 
Admiring multitudes, with wond’ring gaze 
To see, caress thee, and to speak thy praise; 
Thine eye beams gratitude: —but quickly turned, 
Again to dwell upen tle hallowed mound, 
Lost to the living world that looks on thee 
Thou clingest to the dead mysteriously !— 


Watcher the grave beside! a long farewell! 
And when that mighty death shall break the spell 
Around thee wove—then, be thy grave 
The spot that screens the honoured, and the brave! 
Couched at thy master’s feet, thy form be laid, 
And laurels consecrate thy gentle shade; 
Thy tomb the shrine where lovers oft shall meet, 
And Valour come, with votive offering, sweet ; 
Fidelity’s own sacred altar, high, 
By Fame consigned to immortality ! 

Liverpool, aoe . 


G. 


Note. “During the three days of the revolution in July, it 
was so hot, that as soon as @ man was killed, he was buried 
where he fell; about forty-eight were buried inside the colon- 
nades of the Louvre, in one grave. One of them had been 
followed during the fight by a little spaniel dog, and when his 
master was killed, and buried with the rest, the litule dog lay 
upon his grave, and has not since left it, except when he goes 
toeat. The National Guards who do duty there have bought 
him a kennel, on which is the following inscription :—‘ Le 
Cardien fidele des Victimes de Juillet, 1830" Ibave seen him 
two or three times, and I have no doubt he will stay there 
till be dies: there are always crowds looking at him, and 
seeding him.” MS. setter. 





ETERNITY, 


sega 

Eternity! beyond our thought 
Thy limits run; 

With fearful wonders art thou fraught, 
Nor yet art done: 

What is the span of thousand years 
When lost in Thee? 

A speck the measured date appears, 
Thou shoreless sea 

Time, Space, and Life, unite in Thee, 
Thou lifetime of the Deity, 











EPISTLE FROM MADEIRA. 
** Come, come to the land of the vines, 
The land of the orange bowers; 
Where the sun with more splendour shines, 
Where the earth bears sweeter flowers. 
In that lovely isle of the south, 
That Eden of unfading bloom, 
Where pass’d the bright days of my youth, 
And there will I build my tomb.” 
Haste, dear Malvina! haste to this bless’d isle, 
Where Nature's face is ever seen to smile, 
Where spring delightful ever verdant reigns, 
And fragrant spices scent the flow’ry plains; 
Where peach and citron blend their rich perfume, 
And myrtles (dear to Venus) wildly bloom ; 
Where vine-clad hills their fruit nectarious yield, 
And roses and geraniums strew the field. 
In this delightful land (where horrid war 
** We’er yok’d the dragons of his iron car,”) 
But Peace and Plenty, hand in hand, combine 
Almost to make the human lot divine, 
How sweet would pass the circling years of life, 
Might I once call the lov’d Malvina wife; 
Would she, whose image dwells within my heart 
Fronounce the words that bind us ne’er to part; 
Divided from the world by raging seas, 
Our only quarrel who the most should please ; 
Oh! we'd renew the gulden age of yore, 
And live, and love, till life should be no more, 
Oft would we stray along the pebbled strand, 
And hail the barque fresh from our native land; 
There ask for friends, who ne'er like us would roam 
O‘er wat’ry wastes to find a peaceful home; 
Then quickly turn, and in each ether’s arms 
‘orget those friends, our country, and its charms. 
Sometimes we'd climb Ruivo’s steepy height, 
Where mountain views enchant the gazer’s sight; 
There will the land its beauties all unfold, 
Glowing and bright with vegetable gold; 
And distant far, o’er ocean’s broad expanse, 
The sister islands* share the gazer’s glance; 
Whilst more remote, through pure and cloudless skies, 
Amaz'd we view the Atlantic giant} rise. 
The foaming torrent rushing to the vale, 
The convent’s chime borne on the spicy gale, 
The Alpine forest cloth’d in brightest green, 
The peasant’s humble cot at distance seen, 
The merchant's quinta rising from its bowers, 
The frowning castle’s brown embattled towers; 
These varied scenes, delightful though they be, 
Lose half their charms whilst unenjoy’d by thee. 
Together strolling, then would I relate 
The mournful theme of Machin’s hopeless fate, 
Who, when the maiden from his arms was riven, 
Bore not the loss, but followed her to heaven: 
And thy joy-beaming eyes will overflow, 
As thou shalt hear the tale of love and woe; 
O! I would lead thee tothe holy spot 
Where Love's pure votaries rest, forgotten not, 
For though oblivion reigns o'er meaner things, 
O’er pride, ambition, or the crimes of kings; 
The lovers’ fate shall be repeated o'er, 
Till time be lost, and language is no more. 
Nor in this ever bright and beauteous spot 
Have mental pleasures been by me forgot, 
Books, music, painting, these delights shall prove 
How high I value fair Malvina’s love: 
Nature and art have here their tributes paid 
To charm the sensés of my peerless maid; 
Yes, whatsoe’er will please a polish’d mind 
In this retreat shalt thou, Malvina, find. 
Come then, beloved! leave old Scotia’s shore, 7 
Fear not the distance or the ocean’s rpar; 
Ye winds be hushed, ye billows calmly sleep, 
And bear Malvina safely o’er the deep. 
* Forto Santo und the Desertas. : 


+ The Peak of Teneriffe, 240 miles distant, which is 
sometimes visible from the summit of Ruivo. 





¢ The church of Machico. 


Why ask I this? She need not dread the storm, 
The depths of ocean shall not shroud her form; 
Can harm befal the fair one, rich in charms, 
Who braves the sea to bless a lover’s arms? 

To pass our time embower'd in orange groves, 
Where feather’d sungsters sweetly tell their loves, 
To pluck the fruit which Nature kindly yields, 
To rove delighted o’er the scented fields, 

On beds of ruses to enjoy thy kiss: 

Say, dear Malvina, would it not be bliss? 

In this fair land, beneath unclouded skies, 
Behold another happier Eden rise, 

Like that of old, ’tis bless’d with verdant bowers, 
With birds melodious, and unfading flowers; 

But I, like Adam, can no joy receive, 

Like him I sigh, like him I pine for Eve; 

Come then, Malvina, be thou Eve to me, 

And grace the Eden I have rais’d for thee. 


Liverpool. P.M. 
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THE BURIAL IN THE DESERT. 
——— 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


How weeps yon gallant band 
O’er him their valour could not save ! 
For the bayonet is red with gore, 
And he the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt’s sand.—Wilson. 
In the shadow of the pyramid 

Our brother’s grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 

A field of death survey’d. 


The blood-red sky above us 
Was darkening into night, 
And the Arab watching silently 
Our sad and hurried rite. 


The voice of Egypt's river 
Came hollow and profound, 

And one lone palm-tree, where we stood, 
Rock’d with a shivery sound. 


While the shadcw of the pyramid 
Hung o’er the grave wwe made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


The fathers of our brother 
Were borne to knightly tombs, 

With torch light and with anthem-note, 
And many waving plumes. 


But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race, 

With a few brief words of soldier-love 
Was gathered to his place. 


In the shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his youthful form we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert's parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


But let him, let him slumber 
By the old Egyptian wave! 

It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave! 


When brightest names are breathed on, 
When loftiest fall so fast, 

We would not call our brother back 
On dark days to be cast. 


From the shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his noble heart we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
and the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








HAYTI. 
—_— 


RECENT COMMUNICATIONS FROM A TRAVELLER IX 
HAYTI. 
(From the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March.) 
(Continued from oar last.) 

“The city of Port-au-Prince covers a large space of 

round. Itis certainly nearly, if not quite, as large as 
Kingston, in Jamaica; being a full mile in extent, from 
the portal of St. Joseph to the barrier of Leogane; but it 
js not estimated to contain more than from 20,000 to 
25,000 inhabitants, whereas Kinsgton contains from 30,000 
to 40,000, a slave community permitting the free to have 
about them many attendants, so that each house is more 
numerously tenanted. 

«There are excellent public baths in Port-au-Prince, 
hot and cold; the teptd waters are those which common 
experience has established as best for the purpose of health 
in this climate. 

«The frequent ornamental cottages embellishing the 
upland slopes and little plateaus of the mountain side, 
which arrested my attention as the ship approached the har- 
bour of Port-au-Prince, rendering me eager to view them 
more nearly, have led me to become an early visiter amid 
their quiet and sequestered scenes. If their first aspect 
impressed my mind with a picture in which were to be 
found variety and beauty, a visit to the spot realized all 
the anticipations I had formed by adding to the exuberant 
fertility of the soil, and the pleasing variety of the surface, 
the comforts of convenient and even splendid habitations. 
Rivulets, bursting from the mountain side, were seen 
winding their transparent courses, through artificial chan. 
nels of mason work, so arranged for the purposes of irriga- 
tion as to spread perpetual refreshment and _ fertility 
through the vegetation of fields and gardens. Here and 
there, at convenient spots, the waters were gathered in wells 
beneath embowered thickets of fruits and flowers. After fill- 
ing a reservoir at each dwelling for the purposes of a family 
bath, whose refreshment might be sought amid the con- 
cealment of twisted jessamines and roses,—or the rich dense 
canopy of the large granadilla passion flower, in which the 
thick purple blooms were “ond em by the red panicles of 
the Taheitian rose, and the white tufts of the frangissance, 
and of the resida or the tree mignionette, they poured 
their surplus waters from one terrace of the declivities to 
the other. The dwellings were essentially cottages, with 
opened and embowered galleries around them. They 
were large, convenieat, and well furnished. Where the 
roofs were finished with the picturesque belvidere, so well 
adapted for the purposes of ventilation, the external scene 
of asort of Venetian turret arising amid clumps of tro- 
pical trees was very pleasing. The floors were of che- 
quered marble, or of the ornamental tiles so common in 
the houses of Paris. The out-offices, such as the kitchens, 
stables, and servants’ residences, diversified by occasional 
trees, were spread about, and increased the appearance of 
substantial comfort. There were the residences of the 
Haytian functionaries, the foreign merchants, and the 
more substantial indigenes, who drew their wealth from 
the trade of the city, and sought here a change of air, and 
quiet repose for themselves and families. ‘The extent of 
each of these little farms was ordinarily not more than 
fifteen acres, and seldom exceeded twenty. Their pro- 
ducts were limited wo a copious supply of fruits and vege- 
tables, for their own domestic use, and of corn and grass 
for their horses. ‘T'he ditticulty of obtaining hired labour 
does not enable those who could command capital to attempt 
any cultivation beyond what is required for their own 
family economy, in this sort of occasional retirement. 

** These villas of the more opulent inhabitants are not 
without their neighbourhood of smull independent culti- 
vators. The patches of corn fields which spot the forests 
of the mountains, the thick groves of the Bananas which 
line the hollows of the steeps, and the shrubby breaks of 
coffee trees which here and there diversify the luxuriant 
vegetation of hill and valley, are the agricultural wealth 
that conceal the domestic haunts of the Haytian husband- 
men.—It is only when the traveller opens some angle of 
the ravines, that he sees the cottage itself, situated on some 
small plateau within the hollow, and commanding its own 
steam of clear and limpid waters, trenched along the 
upland surface of its own httle quiet property for the pur- 
poses of fertility and refreshment. The frequent gusts 
and tornadoes which sweep along the abrupt desceuts of 
the mountain, have taught the farmer of the torrid zone 
the necessity of making his provision grounds within these 
sheltering hollows, as the Banana (musa paradisiaca et 


sapientinm ) the staff of life te the great portion of man- 
kind within the tropics, like all deciduous plants, never 
tises from where it falls, but rots as soon as the winds in- 
jure its stem, which is but a frail net-work of cellular 


and gradations of African and European blood, whilst 
contrasting admirably with the shadowy complexions of 


; these tropical climates, combines at once economy and 
‘ elegance ; nothing can exceed the propriety of this costume, 


water cavities, these plantations in the sheltering hollows | both as it regards its use and appearance. A light kerchief 
and ravines are a necessary part of the cultivator’s | invariably covers the bosom in-door and out, with this dif- 


economy. The situation which gives security to his food 
from the casualties of storms, offers the best protection for 


' ference, that when the person walks in the sunshine it is 


drawn up, and held half across the face, until scarcely more 


his own thatched cottage.—He builds it, therefore, by ne- | than the eyes appear, as a screen against the excessive heart. 
cessity as much as predil:ction, within the cool sequestered ; Umbrellas are used as a shelter for the head, but no bon- 


valley of the mountains, and finds there, in preference to 
every other place, * health in the breeze’ and * solace from 
the storm.’ 

** The cultivation of the range of mountains from Point 
Lamentin to the valley of the Cul de Sac, on the south 
side of Port-au-Prince, is, at this time, much more ex- 
tensive than it ever was in the period of its colonial history. 
The plains were a source of such abundant profit for the 
industry of the proprietor, that the mountains in the 
neighbourhood were comparatively neglected. At present 
they are covered with a thousand small settlements, appro- 
priated to coffee and provisions, and fruits and vegetables, 
in which all have secured for their fields the advantages of 
irrigation, under the surveillance of a rural police, which 
regulates diligently the arrangement and proper keeping of 
these important water courses. On the very spots where 
Chistophe, as recently as in the time of the nascent re- 
public of Petion, after clearing away brushwood and 
forest-trees, planted his batteries, and unsuccessfully in- 
vested the city, the cottage of the humble cultivator is 
seen, or the substantial country-seat of the Haytian mer- 
chant has been erected. All these are new plantations. 
Dr. Pinckard, in his notes on the West Indies, when 
speaking of the vicinity of this city, as it appeared in 1797, 
observes, that * villas, pens, and country-houses, at a short 
distance from the town, are far less numerous around 
Port-au-Prince than Kinsgton in Jamaica. The mer- 
chants,’ he remarks, * do not leave their dwellings, but 
content themselves with a single establishment, making 
the house of business their constant and only place of re- 
sidence.” But now le Camp des Fourmis, (the mountain 
so called,) once so tranquil and untrodden by the foot of 
man, that its ferests and caverns successfully concealed the 
arms, and covered the early assemblies of the revolted 
people of colour, has now, as has been already observed, 
(as if its ancient appellation was prophetically given,) its 
swarms of men and women, youths and maidens, and 
strong-limbed children around its cottage settlements, and 
by the borders of every stream that issues from the 
mountain side. 

** There is a greater equality in the stature of the bluck in. 
habitants of Hayti than among the people of those colonics 
in which various African races are yet perceptibly trace. 
able. We do not encounter many persons extraordinarily 
tall, and many others that are small but well proportioned. 
The prevalent average of height is about five feet ten 
inches among the men, and the women, considered relatively, 
are taller. ‘I'hey are well formed, round and tirm of limb, 
seldom corpulent, but never thin ;—they are generally 
strong and muscular, active in make, and vigorous in body. 
Their features are essentially African, yet the thick lips, the 
large mouth, and the flat nose, less prevail among then 
than acertain moderate proportion, which gives no special 
prominence or largeness of form to any particular linea. 
ments. Their eyes are fine, their countenances quick and 
intelligent, and their teeth preserve the hereditary pecu- 
liarity of Africa, of being always well set, regular, and 
beautifully white. ‘Their upright, athletic moke, and 
habitual consciousness of freedom, remind the Wes? In- 
dian of the Jamaica Maroon. ‘There is the same mien— 
the same gait—the same impression of liberty. The 





evidences of aye so seldom appear verging beyond fi'ty 
years, that a person, inspecting minutely the companies of | 
their soldiery, as they muster on the Sunday morning, 
would take them all for the * elie’ of their youth. The} 
fact is, the old have really passed away., The civil dis- | 
cords of the country, twenty or tnirty years ayo, yielded | 
such a harvest of death, that those who were sufficiently | 
matured te take part in the contests have been cut off, and | 
a young race of inhabitants alone exists, among whom 
servitude, and the cruelties of unrequited labour, are tales 
of former times. If one sees, occasionally, aged men or 
women in the streets, be assured that the dishonouring 
traces of slavery are indelibly written in their aspect and | 
their manners. 
** In dress, the people of the country, as well as town, | 
appear in general attentive to their attire. The prevailing | 
colour of the female clothing is generally some bright tint, 
either distributed in broad stripes, or forming a ground of 
yellow, blue, or red, diversified by large flowers. Their 
-head-dress is the graceful turbanet of the Madras hand- 








kegchief. Tis sort of tiara, which is peculiar to all classes 


net is in use among them. The covering of the men is 
the shirt of blue or pink-coloured check, and the trowsers 
of sheeting. Sometimes it is simply the trowsers of skeet. 
ing, over which is worn a short frock of the same mate- 
cial, drawn close and bandaged round the waist with a 
coloured handkerchief. The head is generally among the 
mea as it 18 universally among the women, encircled by 
the handkerchief. The shoe, manufactured from the 
leather of the country, is in common use, and forms an 
extensive and lucrative source of handicraft industry. 
Along the piazzas of the shops a large display of this re- 
quisite of personal convenience and comfort, in the traffic of 
the market-day, shows the extent to which shoes are in 
use. Government has laid a prohibitory duty on the im- 
portation of those ready made. The shoes of Haytian 
manufacture are of superior workmanship, and, at the 
present rate of exchange, average from 4s. 64. to 7s. 6d. 
for the men’s; those for the women are lower priced. 
**There is certainly an elevation of character in the 
countenances of this people which indicates, as I have 
before observed, the workings of a disposition excited by 
better motives than those of fear and submission. A 
general courteousness and decency prevail among all 
classes of the people in Hayti, Shut out from all inter- 
course with the neighbouring colonies, and enjoying no 
contact with European society, but through their com. 
munication with the few mercantile residents in these parts, 
they have, notwithstanding, acquired a very remarkablo 
air of civility and respect ; and yet their acquaintance 
with the manners of civilized life is very limited through 
this last channel. The foreigners domiciled among them 
are, In most instances, without Kuropean wives or Euro- 


.pean families, and have rather acquired the manners and 


sentiments, and adopted the habits of the society in which 
they have been placed, than modified in any respect those 
they found already existing. 

‘* To me,” says our traveller, ** who have had an oppor- 
tunity, from my birth and long residence in a slave colony, 
of forming by comparison a correct estimate of this peo- 
ple’s advancement, the general quiet conduct, and respect. 
tul behaviour of all classes here, publicly and privately, 
is a maiter exciting great surprise. No community, how. 
ever well regulated, can present an aspect cf greater order 
and tranquilly than Port-au-Prince. The quietness of its 
streets is never disturbed by scenes of riot, debauchery, 
or indecency. If one goes to the fountains where women, 
men, and children, are congregated in crowds, one’s ears 
are never outraged by the language of quarrel or obs 
scenity 3 in the markets all is conducted in peace, with 
good faith, and mutual courteousness.- 

** The Haytians very justly observe, that whatever ques 
tions may be raised as to whether their lite is one of well- 
directed industry, or of carelessness, sloth, and ease, they 
can point to the fact that there is impressed on the people 
the habit of good manuers, and of attention to thetr per- 
sonal appearance, as a striking circumstanee within the 
reach of the most superficial inguirers. As it neither 
arises from any system of severe police, nor is stimulated 
by any pceuliar diligence on the part of reliyious instru 
tors, the influence of public devotion not eperating beyond 
the precincts of the towns, it can only be ascribed to the 
elevation which liberty gives to character, and the increase 
of happiness and social comfort which this regard to cha 
racter incontestibly establishes. The decent demeanour 
of the people was the first remarkable featuse in Maytian 
soclety which struck the benevolent mind of Robert Owen, 
when he landed from the Koglish packet at Jacmel. After 
noticing the habitual sense of propriety, which he found 
every where existing, he declares, jand he has writen 


| his declaration, that he seeks in his theory of human 


happiness and prosperity the attainment of no greater 
felicity for mankind than he found possessed by the 
inhabitants of Hayti. It was this opinion that induced 
Mr. Owen's extraordinary disciple and coadjutor, Mise 


| Frances Wright, to visit this country recently, and to place 


in the hands of the President of this republic the thirty 
redeemed slaves she had purchased in America. Let @ 
person look down on the streets of Port-au-Prince in the 
morning, when the families erowd around their windows 
and doors to enjoy the first burst of fresh air, after theiy 
rising from repose, and he will pereeive them to be early 
risers, and observers of great neatneys ty their attire, evem, 
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at this very first coming out of their domestic avocation 
He will see them, too, observing something like a proper 
sense of religion, by their frequent going torth carefully 
dressed to the daily matin service of their church, and on 
their feast days and holidays, by their thronged attendance 
at public worship. In the evening, as they sit beneath the 
humble galleries of their public streets enjoying the re- 
laxations of the day, and forming, around the doors of 
their quiet homes, little gaily-dressed conversational 
groups, with fine, healthy, lively, and well-fed children 
around them, let a stranger as he passes them, and gives 
and receives the customary good evening, look at the order 
and cheerfulness of their dwellings, and he will perceive 
that the free mould in which this people are cast is stamped 
with something of the moral as well as the physical bles- 
sings of liberty and ease.”’ 

We shall be excused for inserting the inclosed anecdote, 
though it does not quite fall in with our more immediate 
object in this abstract. 

** August 4th.—The other afternoon as I stood under 
the gallery of Mr. Wood's store, a merchant of Port-au- 
Prince, I felt very much interested in seeing a blind negro, 
of middle age. clean, and neatly clad, who came with an 
ass-load of coffve bags, that he had been sewing ; the kind 
of labour by which he carned for himself a livelihood. 
He was attended by his two sons, two stoutly formed 
children, of so near an approximation in height, that one 
would call them twins, and reckon their several ages to be 
about six years. One of the boys held the halter of the 
animal, and led it onward to the store entrance, the other 
grave his shoulder to his father’s hand, who rested upon 
it lightly for his guidance, his other arm being raised to 
support on his head a parcel of the same sort of bays with 
which his ass was loaded. The father’s hands being both 
occupied, his little boy had to carry his walking stick, the 
taithful coco macaque of the Haytian peasant, a weapon 
of defence little less effective than the sword in the hands 
of a skilful and athletic man. This he grasped some- 
what towards the ferrule, and brandished now and then 
with the air of a drum-major, replying as he went on to 
some remarks made to him by his parent, but having 
withal an infantile carelessness in his demeanour, as if he 
scarce listened to what was said. The other lad, who had 
the ass for his companion, had it also for his conversation ; 
he spoke to it familiarly when he wished to turn towards 
the right or left, and between the two such a mutual un- 
derstanding of good will subsisted, that the words were a 
sufficient substitute for blows at all times. In a minute or 
two they all stopped beneath the piazza.—Kach seemed 
to know, from a constant habit, the office he had to per- 
form.—The father threw from his head the sacks.—The 
son that guided him untied them, and delivered them over 
to be counted.—The boy with the ass proceeded to slacken 
his gear, and to unload him; the father to carry the bun- 
dles within the store. —The ass stood quiet, stretched his 
leg and scratched his knee, and then gently shook his sides, 
as he felt himself eased of his burthen.—In an instant 
each was away again in the same sort of order in which 
they came, except that the father took his walking stick 
and stepped on with confidence, having his hand still on 
the shoulder of the little son that guided him as he came, 
and now guided him as he went away. The blind man 
is celebrated for his activity and acuteness. He knows every 
body, and every thing, and every where. On remarking 
to him that he was happy in his misfortune in having two 
such youths to assist him, he observed that he felt so, for 
they were indeed a helptohim. But his better fortune 
did not rest here; he was happy in being an inhabitant of 
a country in which no man claimed him as a property, and 
tasked his person in his heavy visitation with uncompen- 
sated toil. How different he would have been in his afflic- 
tion in a slave colony! No inducement would have been 
created to overcome the disadvantages of his condition, by 
one rational exertion for the rupply of his own wants, but 
man y to compel those who held him in fee, to do it for him, 
and in his dependence to neglect and starve him into the 
bargain. His children would neither have brought con- 
solation nor belp to him. They would have been scourged 
and worked for the service of any other than their parent. 
The tie of filial affection would have been broken. He 
would have been a father without sons, and they sons 
without a father. This man had lost his eye-sight in the 
performance of his duties as a soldier, He was now 
worthless to bis country asa soldier, but he was still useful 
asaciuzen. He earned his bread by his own industry, and 


he brought up hischildren honestly. He gave to the com- 
mon wealth those in whose hearts duty, affection, good hu- 
mour, and the pride of self-respect, would work for indivi- 
dual and for public good. I do notrecord this instance of in- 
dustry and well applied exertion of the senses under their 
purtial deprivation, as an exception to a general rule. In 
Hayu tl have found at every step of my travels evidence of 


| he positive blessings of freedom. Its beneficial influence is 
| 80 broadly written, both morally and physically, that he 


‘that rans may read, and J have writen this as a sort of ex- | 


treme case, that one may the better judge of those that 

are intermediate. I found from Mr. Wood's statement 

that this man in his blindness could, without assistance, 

earn as much as eight dollars a week by sewing bags ; 

making a sum equal to four bandred dollars in the year.’s 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
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LABOURERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 

In conformity with our promise of last week, we now 
proceed with the following extracts, together with the pre- 
fatory remarks of the Kditor, from No 1. of a series of 
papers intended to be published once a fortnight by the 

Labourers’ Friend Society. They are entitled 
“FACTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Demonstrating the important Benefits which have been, and 
still may be derived by Labourers from possessing small 

portions of Lund, &c.”” 








** In this period, while each class of society is demanding 
its individual redress, our standard is raised for the la- 
bourers. Statesmen! patriots! recollect that the indus- 
trious portion of society, whose exertions supply the means 
of subsistence and comfort to all, have never been receiv. 
ing too great a compensation for their labours. These, 
during the last fifty years, have, by neglect the most mi- 
scrable, been, in whole multitudes, permitted to sink into 
the abasing condition of paupers, although surrounded 
by a superfluity of wealth of their own creation. 

To redeem from a prostration incompatible with the 
well-being of the entire body-politic; replace their cir- 
cumstances and character, and restore our fellow. subjects 
to their due standing in our community, we look with 
confidence to the co-operation of our country. Landed- 
proprietors, land-occupiers, traders, merchants, will listen 
to the universal call, which, by summoning five millions 
of the citizens to the necessary condition of consumers, 
will be hailed as all-powerful, and alone precursor of 
domestic trade, and foreign commerce. To accomplish 
these objects is the design of our humble work. It will be 
our duty to trace the source of evils, which, in driving 
Englishmen to despair, have been thus sapping the founda- 
tion ri our prosperity; and then point to the required 
remedy. 

In thia melancholy catalogue of causes, besides the 
gross inadequacy of their wages, the progress of taxation 
upon the necessaries of life; the demolition of small 
farms ; the discontinuance of yearly servants in hus- 
bandry; and, above all, the loss of the privilege of com- 
mon, and of those small portions of land, which so 
eminently contributed to the labourer’s resource, have been 
proved to be the most important. 

Taking therefore our stand amidst these ruins of hu- 
manity ; surveying the deserted farm-house and desolated 
cottage, we exclaim, ‘* All this must be restored.” Yes! 
The labourer’s habitation must re-appear! his over- 
whelmed prospects revive! We shall now proceed to 


DEMONSTRATE, BY THE EVIDENCE OF FACTS, THE 
VALUE OF LAND TO THE COTTAGER, 

And that being deprived of this resource, is a main 
cause of the increase of the poor-rates, and misery 
of the poor. 

Mr. Herod, of North-Creak, near Burnham, Norfolk, 

a respectable and experienced small farmer, on his own 
land, writes— 

** In the year 1798, the poor-rates in this parish were 
1s. 9d. in the pound per year; at that time a quantity of 
cows were kept by the cottagers upon broad commonable 
roads in the summer, and they were assisted with food by 
the farmers in their straw-yards, &c. in the winter. By 
this means, those who kept a cow did not think of apply- 
ing to the parish for relief. About this time the farmers 
began to plough up the roads, without act of Parliament, 
or any legal right; of course the quantity of cows kept 
lessening every year, as their pasture was decreased by 
the plough. I perceived by the parish-books, that as the 
cows decreased, the rates increased. In seven years’ time, 
the rates were increased to 3s. in the pound: at that time, 
only a few cows were kept by the poor people. Ina few 
years after, these few were obliged to be sold, and the 
rates then increased to 6s. in the pound. The rates have 
stood at this, with very little variation, ever since. We 
have only two poor men now that have one cow each; I 





are, 


think one has five, and the other six children. The man 
with six children hires two acres of poor land, at abou 
30s. per acre, more than half a mile from his house; and 
| after his day’s labour is done for his master, he goes with 
his wife and little family to weed and till his land. The 
other poor man is more fortunate ; his small patch of land 
lies near his cottage (about an acre.) These two of the 
largest families we have in the parish, I believe, are honest, 
independent parishioners, earning their 15s. per week at 
labour, and with their cow, I believe, are the two happiest 
families in the parish. I am sorry to see so many poor 
families, with the same earnings (as to wages) but no 
cows, come to the pacish for relief. If they are unable to 
work, the magistrates direct that they have 6s. for the 
man, 5s. for the woman, and @s. for every child; this ig 
more than they earn when at work. I have before stateg 
that 15s. per week is the average of their wages, and these 
two families make xo application for reliet ; but those with 
three or four children and without land to keep a cow, we 
are obliged to relieve. These, Sir, are facts, and not 
mere matter of opinion.’’* 


POOR’S RATES, THE MISERABLE COMFORTER oF 
THE DEPENDENT LABOURER :—LAND, THE BLES. 
SING OF THE INDEPENDENT COTTAGER. 

[The public will have remarked with concern, those fires 
which have taken place in the parishes of Shottesbrook 
and Waltham, Berks; as set forth in the Times of 18th 
Dec. It is worthy of observation, that at an early period 
of this our Association being formed, a valtiohle docu. 
ment was received respecting those identical parishes, in 
which it will appear that the parish of Shottesbrook long 
since had commenced its career of misery, by oppressing 
its industrious cottagers, in fatal accordance with the sys. 
tem which in latter times has so generally desolated our 
country. ] 

Francis Cherry, Esq., of Shottesbrook, in the county of 
Berks, the generous patron of the learned T. Hearne, who 
wore his livery many years before he was sent to Oxford, 
was landlord of every house in the above parish, one cot. 
tage of three pounds a year excepted. There were several 
moderate farms; one very large one; the rest of the 
parish, cottages, to every one of which belonged a good 
orchard ; every cottager kept one cow, a sow, and poultry 
of various kinds. 

Now, it seems, that there is a clause in the original 
Poor Act, saying, that if any parish have no poor of its 
own that receive relief from a poor-rate, the said parish 
shall help its neighbours. One of the bordering parishes 
on Shottesbrook, is Lawrence Waltham, a very poor 
parish, with very many very rich inhabitants. This parish 
called on the parish of Shottesbrook to help them to keep 
their poor; the Shottesbrook farmers alarmed, as well 
they might be, at this, called a vestry, and ordered all the 
poor men to attend, when one man was requested to accept 
three shillings a week, because he had nine children. His 
reply was, **On no account! for that, thank God! he 
kept his family very well, and would not on any account 
be beholden to the parish.” 

Another was requested to take it because he had asickly 
lame wife; he, also, begged to be-excused ; as, in short, 
did all to whom it was offered. At length, the farmers 
said, that, although old dame Tooley (who died at the 
advanced age of 106) had three shillings a week for weed- 
ing in his Honour’s garden, and all her victuals at the 
great house, she should be made to accept three from the 
parish, to deliver them from assisting the poor of Wal- 
tham St. Lawrence; and she actually received it many 
years. Now, the cause of these riches amongst the poor, 
was owing to their good orchurds, and the great goodness 
of the excellent Mr. Cherry, who constantly ordered hit 
steward to take every man’s cow into his park, or straw. 
yard, according to the season of the year, and to let the 
grass of their orchards become hay, to feed the cow before 
and at calving time. This was the state of Shottesbrook 
parish for some years: at length, a change took place; the 
excellent Mr. Cherry went to his inheritance in the realms 
of bliss, at the age of forty-six: his three daughters and 
co-heiresses sold the estate to the uncle of the present 
worthy possessor, Arthur Vansittart, Esq., a very amiable 





® The zeal of our benevolent correspondent for the wel- 
fare of his industrious fellow-parishioners is also evin 
his exertions on their behalt on the eve of the Inclosure 
Bill for the parish, the event to which he seems deservedly 
to attribute so much misery and misfortune: on which ot 
casion, he undertook a journey to London, purposely to pre- 
sent their petition to Earl Spencer on the subject, whom he 
represents as possessing humane feelings, while he laments 
that the means of rendering the labourers comfortable are 
left in the hands of stewards, &c. Mr. H. strikingly 0 
serves, ‘‘ Here were lands that the r would have 
happy to hire at a fair rental to keep their cows upon, rather 
| than sell them when the Act took place: but not one ed 
favoured with an acre,—they were all laid on to the gre 
arms, 
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man, but bred a e 
economy of she poor ; took away all their orchards t 
make a garden of thirty acres; pulled down 
the farm-houses, and many of the cottages. 
quence was, that, in a few years, the poor’s tax became 
very high, and the poor of Shottesbrook became very poor, 
although they had many very charitable rich neighbours. 

The youngest of Mr. Cherry's daughters rented a hand- 
some house in the parish thirty-four years after his decease, 
and complained then of her inability to obtain milk, and 
of a twelve-penny rate three times a year. The number 
of houses in Mr. Cherry’s time were under thirty: I 
believe they are now pulled down to about dozen. I have 
the pleasure of knowing that two poor families are rendered 
comiortable, in different parts of the country, by my 
letting two good tidy houses, with one a large orchard 
and garden, at £4 10s. a year, where the cow, &c. is 
supporting a widow, and bringing up eight fatherless 
children ; the other with two fields at £6 a year, support. 
ing a very aged man, his insane daughter, and a person to 
take care of them, who, should they be dismissed from 
their little bargain, as it is termed, must immediately be 
supported, at great expense, by the parish to which they 
belong. Itis absurd to read the plans in the different 
newspapers of turning commons into corn-fields, that the 
poor may reap and thrash the corn, and so remain wretch. 
edly poor. No let them build, or allow poor labourers, 
young farmer’s servants, when they marry, torun up a 
hut on the common, and inclose as much as they can cul- 
tivate. This is the only way to diffuse happiness among 
the poor. 

THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF A SMALL PORTION 
OF LAND TO INDUSTRIOUS LABOURERS. 

A gentleman in Dorsetshire, baving an orchard, of a 
quarter of an acre, unproductive, grubbed it up. A poor 
man, residing in 2 cottage contiguous, who had unfor- 
tunately become lame, from having met, two years before, 
with a iniserable fracture of the leg, and having a family 
of eight children, four of whom were incapable of earning 
any thing, took it at the rent of 10s. perannum. The 
same gentleman allowed him to apply to his heap for 
manure. 

By the occupation of the land, he has become so much 
of a horticulturist as to be employed as a labouring gar- 
dener, occasionally, in different families in the parish. 
He has now had the land six years. It is fenced in a most 
beautiful manner with quick-set. The rent is always paid 
most regularly, and the gentleman remarked to the writer, 
the great anxiety which was expressed by his industrious 
tenant, lest, in the event of his (the gentleman) leaving 
the parish, which has since taken place, he should be de- 
prived of the land. On this head, however, there was no 
necd of apprehension. One other circumstance also, it 
will be proper to notice, viz. that he having so improved 
the land, the parish officers wanted to make him pay poor- 
tates, but were prevented, by the interference of his 
kind-hearted landlord, from taking so offensive a step, 

THE RESULT HAS BEEN, THAT HE HAS SUP- 
PORTED HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, WITHOUT As- 
SISTANCE FROM THE PARISH. 
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DEATH OF MR. QUICK, THE CELEBRATED COMEDIAN. 

We have this week to record the death of the veteran 
comedian, Mr. John Quick, for many years the principal 
favourite comedian of Covent-garden Theatre, which event 
took place on Monday, the 4th inst. at his residence near 
Islington church. Mr. Quick was in his 83d year, and 
may be considered one of the last of the Garrick school. 
For some time past Mr. Quick had been in a declining 
state of health from the infirmities of old age, and was 
unable to take his accustomed walks, and visit his favour- 
ite haunts, but his intellects continued unimpaired nearly 
tothe last. Myr. Quick was the son of an eminent brewer, 
and born in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, in the 
year 1748. At the age of fourteen he left his parents for 
the precarious life of a player, and joined a little strolling 
company in the vicinity of London, whose manager was 
the famous Oliver Carr, who used to boast of having taught 
Garrick to act when he first made his appearance at Good- 
man’s-fields Theatre. At Fulham Mr. Quick first com- 
inenced his theatrical career, and performed the character 
of Altamont in the Fair Penitent, which he personified 
% much to the satisfaction of the manager (Mr. Carr,) 
that he desired his wife to set young Quick down a whole 
ro which, at the close of the farce, amounted to three 

ngs. 
In the counties of Kent and Surrey he figured away 


several of 
The conse. | tragedy. 


tch merchant: he entered not into the | With great success ; and before he was eighteen, performed |*She was very much injured. Saw her bruises e 
— o | Hamlet, Richard, "Romeo, George Barnwell, Jaffier, Tan- 
| cred, and many other characters in the higher walks of 


In a few years he sufficiently distinguished him- 
| self as an actor of such versatile talents, that he was en- 
| gaged by Mr. Foote, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
| year 1766, where he became so great a favourite of King 
George the Third, that his Majesty used to call him ** his 
actor,’’ as did Charles the Second the celebrated Antony 
Leagh; and upon all occasions when George the Third 
visited Covent-garden Theatre, Quick was expected to ap- 
pear in a prominent character. He was the original Tony 
Lumpkin, Acres, and Isaac Mendosa, and after his ap- 
pearance in these characters, he stood before the public as 
the Liston of the day. Hesomewhat resembled Harley in 
his indefatigable exertions, for during twenty years he was 
rarely out of play or farce, and during that time but two 
apologies were made to the public on account of ill health. 
In the season of 1798, he felt, with the fatigues of his 
profession, his constitution very much shaken, and, after 
performing Major Oukley for Mrs. Mattock’s benefit, he 
withdrew from the theatre by medical advice; but when, 
in consequence of the destruction of Covent-garden Thea- 
tre by fire, that company performed at the Lyceum, Quick 
joined them for a limited number of nights. He was re- 
markably fond of punch; and upwards of forty years ago 
the doctors prophesied that if he drank that beverage it 
would be the death of him: he, however, utterly disre- 
garded their advice. He was a great pedestrians and 
when acting at Weymouth, the favourite bathing-place 
of George the Third, his present and late Majesty joined 
Quick in his favourite stroll on the beach; the Prince of 





Wales happened to fall over a projecting piece of rock, 
his brother Clarence assisted him to rise, and said,—| 
**This is the effect, you see, George, of venturing on 
Quicksands.”, When Mr. Quick retired from the stage 
he possessed funded property to the amount of £10,000. 
He has left a son and daughter, who are both in comfort- 
able circumstances. 


MISCELLANIES. 











TREATMENT OF A FEMALE SLAVE, 

The official statement of the cruelties perpetrated by 
Mr. Bridges, on the person of his female slave, Kitty Hyl- 
ton, was laid, a few days ago, on the table of the House 
of Commons. The following is the despatch of Viscount 
Goderich to Earl Belmore, of the 18th of February, 
1831 :— 

**T have received your Lordship’s despatch of the 1st 
of December, 1830, inclosing a copy of the proceedings 
before the Council of Protection, in the complaints of 
Kitty Hylton against the Rev. Mr, Bridges. Your Lord- 
ship was instructed to obtain this information, in my pre- 
decessor’s despatch of the 23d October, 1829, and the in. 
struction was repeated on the 15th of August, 1830. Ob. 
viously desirable as it was that this department should be 
in full and early possession of all the documents bearing 
upon this case, [ cannot but express my regret that your 
Lordship should have allowed more than twelve months to 
intervene before you transmitted the copy of the proceedings 
before the Council of Protection. 

**T have perused this record with feelings of the deep- 
est concern. For a trifling mistake in the execution of 
her master’s orders, this female slave appears to have been 
first violently struck and kicked by her master, and then, 
by his directions, flogged with such severity as to have 


vidently 
switching, from the nape of the neck to her posteriors; 
her face and thighs dreadfully bruised. Has never seen 
any thing so severe of the kind.’ 

** It is further stated, and is corroborated by the evidence 
of Miss Moreland, that Mr. Bridges struck or kicked the 
slave after she had been flogged, as well as before, and that 
he caused her to burn the clothes which had been stained 
with her blood. The only part of this evidence which is 
in any degree impugned, is that of Dr. Stennett aad Mr. 
Harker, to the fact of her having * black eyes;’ and all 
that appears to the contrary is the evidence of ‘Colin,’ 
apparently a servant, or, at all events an inmate in Mr. 
Bridge’s house, who says that he did not perceive any 
marks of violence on her face. When Mr. Bridges was 
called upon for his defence, all that appears upon the re- 
cord is, that he admitted that he had ordered the woman 
to be switched for her insolence, but denies that he went 
down from his house. On the contrary, he had sent her 
down to be switched by the watchman.’ 

**The result of these proceedings was, ‘that on its 
being put to the vote whether Mr. Bridges should be pro- 
secuted or not, it was carried by a majority of thirteen to 
four against the prosecution.’ And when a bill of indict- 
ment was, nevertheless, preferred against Mr. Bridges, by 
the Attorney-General, under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, it was thrown out by theGrand Jury. It would 
be with extreme reluctance that I could be induced to 
doubt that the gentlemen who composed the Grand Jury 
On this occasion performed their duty conscientiously, ac- 
cording to the terms of the oath which they had taken ; 
but I have the opinion of the Attorney-General for Ja- 
maica before me, who reported, that having maturely con- 
sidered the evidence which had been offered to the Magis- 
trates and the Vestry, he could feel no hesitation in de- 
claring that the Grand Jury have committed an error of 
judgment, which, for every consideration of what is due 
to the ends of public justice, to their own good repute, 
and to the credit of the Colonial Society, is deeply to be 
deplored. 

** Were I to assume the judgment of the Grand Jury 
to be correct, it would follow that the laws of Jamaice 
afforded to the slave no protection from such sufferings as 
those which are shown, by evidence upon oath, to have 
been undergone by the slave Kitty Hylton. With respect 
to the offender in this case, your Lordship will readily 
conceive how much the regret I should feel at such con- 
duct on the part of any person filling a respectable station 
in society is aggravated by the circumstance of that per- 
son being a minister of the Gospel. Unmanly and dis- 
graceful as the conduct of Mr. Bridges would have been, 
even had it proceeded no further than the blows inflicted 
by his own hand, I should have been willing to seek some 
apology tor it in amomentary ebullitien of anger, however 
apparently unprovoked, and however unbecoming the 
sacred character of his profession. But, for the repeated 
and persevering cruelty of his subsequent conduct, I can 
find no extenuation 3 and I can only lament that the ends 
of justice have been defeated, and that the crime of Mr. 
Bridges must be left unpunished. 

**If Mr. Bridges be a magistrate, your Lordship will 
lose no time, if it be not already done, in erasing his name 
from the Commission of the Peace.” 





THE BEGGAR WOMAN OF LOCARNO, 
illness 
(From the Edinburgh Weekly Literary Journal.) 


At the foot of the Alps, near Locarno, was on old castle, 





excited the commiseration of every person who bore wit. 
ness to her appearance after the punishment. 

** Thomas Raflington, Esq., was sworn, and deposed, 
that Kitty Hylton came to witness ‘on Saturday morn- 
ing, the 4th, a. m. A servant came in, and told witness 
a sick woman wanted to see him. Saw her and her situa- 
tion. Never saw a female in such a situation. Had seen 
the woman before, but did not know her name. Witness 
did not examine her particularly, but she was terribly 
lacerated, and never saw a woman so ill-treated.’ 

‘* Dr. Stennett, who was sworn, states that the woman 
had two black eyes when sent to the workhouse, and that 
he examined her and saw severe marks of punishment ; 
but he says, if she had had ‘ thirty-nine she would not 
have been healed so soon.’ 

** Mr. F. Harker sworn, states, that he saw the woman 
in the morning of Wednesday. * Had heard a report of 
a woman being severely flogged. Examined her. Her 
eyes were black, as if she had received a severe blow. 
Her posteriors were very much cut up. On the inner 
part of her thighs on each there were several black marks.’ 


belonging to a marquis, the ruins of which are still visible 
to the traveller, as he comes from St. Gothard; a castle 
with lofty and roomy apartments, high towers, and narrow 
windows. In one of these rooms, an old sick woman was 
deposited upon some straw, which had been shaken down 
for her by the housekeeper of the marquis, who had found 
her begging before the gate. The marquis, who was ace 
customed to go into this room on his return from hunting, 
to lay aside his gun, ordered the poor wretch to get up im- 
mediately out of her corner, and be gone. 

The creature arose, but, slipping with her crutch upon 
the smooth floor, she fell, and injured her back so much, 
that it was with great difficulty she got up, and, moving 
across the room as she had been desired, groaning and 
crying sadly, sank down behind the chimney, 

Several years afterwards, when the circumstanets of the 
marquis had been much reduced by war, and the failure 
of his crops, a Florentine gentleman visited the castle, 
with the intention of purchasing it, in eonsequence of the 
beauty of the situation. The marquis, who was very 
anxious to have the bargain concluded, gave his wife di- 











** The Hon. Henry Cox, sworn, statesthat Kitty Hylton 
came to him to complain against her master, Mr. Bridges. 


rections to lodge the stranger in the same upper room in 
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which the old woman had died, it having, in the mean. 
time, been very handsomely fitted up; but, to their con- 
sternation, in the middle ot the night, the stranger entered 
their room, pale and agitated, protesting loudiy that the 
chamber was haunted by some invisible being, for that he 
had heard something rise up in the corner, as if it had 
been lying smong straw, move over the chamber with 
slow and tottering steps, and sink down, groaning and 
crying, near the chimney. 

The marquis, terrified, though he scarcely knew why, 


endeavoured to put a fair face upon the matter, and to | 


laugh off the fears of his visiter, telling him hg would 
rise himself, and spend the rest of the night with him in 
his room. But the stranger begged that he would rather 
allow him to occupy a couch in the adjoining room; and 
as soon as morning broke, he saddled his horse, took his 
leave, and departed. 

This occurrence, which occasioned much notice, made 
so unpleasant an impression upon intending purchasers, 
that not another inquiry was made; and at last, even the 
servants in the house becoming possessed with the notion 
that there was something dreadful in the room, the mar- 
quis, with the view of setting the report to rest, determined 
to investigate the matter himself next night. Accordingly, 
in the twilight, he caused his bed to be brought to the 
apartment, and waited, without sleeping, the approach of 
midnight. But what was his consternation, when, on the 
stroke of midnight, he actually heard some inconceivable 
noise in the apartment, as if some person had risen up 
from among straw, which rustled beneath them, walked 
slowly over the floor, and sank, sighing and groaning, 
behind the chimney. When he came down the next 
morning, the marchioness asked him how the investigation 
had gone on, and he, after gazing about him with wan- 
dering glances, and bolting the door, told her the story of 
the chamber’s being haunted was true. She was terrified 
out of her senses, but begged him, before making any 
public disclosure, once more to make the experiment coolly 
in her company. Accompanied by a trusty servant, they 
accordingly repeated their visit next night, and again heard 
as the marquis had done before, the same ghostly and incon- 
ceivable noise; and nothing but the anxious wish to get 
rid of the castle, cost what it would, enabled them to sup- 
press their terrors in the presence of the servant, and to 
ascribe the sound to some accidental cause. On the even- 
ing of the third day, when both, determined to probe the 
matter to the bottom, were ascending with beating hearts 
the stair leading to the stranger's apartment, it chanced 
that the house dog, which had been let loose from the 
chain, was lying directly before the door of the room, and 
willing perhups to have the company of any other living 
thing in the mysterious apartment, they took the dog into 
the room along with them. The husband and wife seated 
themselves on the couch, the marquis with his sword and 
pistols beside hiin ; and while they endeavoured, the best 
way they could, to amuse themselves with conversation, 
the dog, cowering down on the floor at their feet, fell 
asleep. Again, with the stroke of midnight, the noise 
was renewed; something, though what they could not 
discover, raised itself as if with crutches in the corner; 
the straw rustling as before; at the sound of the footfall, 
the dog awoke, roused itself, pricked up its ears, and grow- 
ling and barking as if some person were advancing towards 
him, retreated in the direction of the chimney. At this 
sight the marchioness rushed out of the room, her hair 
standing on end ; and while the marquis seized his sword, 
exclaimed ‘* Who is there?” and receiving no answer, 
thrust like a madman in all directions, she hastily packed 
up a few articles of dress, and made the best of her way 
towards the town. Scarcely, however, had she proceeded 
a few steps when she discovered that the castle was on fire. 
The marquis had, in his distraction, overturned the tapers, 
and the room was instantly in flames. Every effort was 
made to save the unhappy nobleman, but in vain; he 
perished in the utmost tortures, and his bones, as the 
traveller may be aware, still lie where they were collected 
by the neighbouring peasants, in the corner of the apart- 
ment from which he had expelled the beggar woman of 
Locarno. 








Kaleiduscope ; and I feel it only due to the able lecturer 
and yourself to acknowledge the great obligation you have 
laid me under from the gratitication I have received in th ¢ 
perusal of them. 
It has been happily observed that 

| ‘« The noblest study of mankind is man;” 

, and certainly, Sir, if there be any thing in nature that 
| pre-eminently demands the study and admiration of man, 
it is himself. Within the range of his own powers and 
faculties there is’ room enough for his most penetrating 
researches, and matter for bis most exalted ideas. The 
| various organs of his animal frame, the wonderful facul- 
ties of his reasonable mind, and the mysterious connexion 
of both, will give a thinking man cause for reflection all 
his life long. 

On a review of the move palpable of our senses, hearing, 
seeing, &c. I mean, Low are we filled with the most pro- 
| found astonishment! but when an analysis of the minutia 

of our system is laid before us, and the perfect adaptation 

of the levers with their auxiliaries, the muscles, tendons, &c. 
together with the other components of our frame, to ac- 
complish the ends designed and required, is so plainly 
pointed out, how are the best and holiest feelings of our 
hearts lifted up to the ** Architect divine” in ‘* wonder, 
love, and praise !"” 

ss ~ How august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing wonder He who made him such! 

From different natures marvellously mixt ; 

Though sullied, and dishonoured, still divine !” 

With feelings of ** submissive adoration to the great 
creative Will” who madeus ‘** fearfully and wonderfully,” 
according to his own consummate wisdom, I subscribe 
myself,—Yours, &c. JUAN. 

Horton-street, Halifax. 
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STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,--Is the study of languages by the Hamiltonian 
system calculated to impart sound classical knowledge 
therein? I ask this question in order to elicit from you, 
or some of your readers, some observations on the best 
method of learning the dead languages. If it should 
have the desired effect, it would afford great pleasure, and 
probably be of important service to—Yours, &c. 

Everton, April 13, 1831. A CONSTANT READER 








RHEUMATISM, GOUT, COUGHS, and COLDS. 
—LIFE PILLS, entirely vegetable, discovered by the 
Rev. C. CannineTon, Vicar of Berkeley, one of his 
Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, &c. for the County of 
Gloucester :— Enford, Wilts, June 8. 

I am in the habit of taking your Life Pills for the 
Rheumatism, with which I used to be dreadfully afflicted. 
Nothing so effectually relieves it, and though I am seventy- 
three years of age, yet by using them the foment of an 
attack, I keep off the fit. EDW. RAWLINS. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14. and 4s. 6d. each. 


HOARE’S ANODYNE EMBROCATION, er IM- 
PROVED HEAL-ALL, is unequalled for Sprains and 
Bruises, Fresh Cuts, Burns and Scalds, Quinsey and Sore 
Throat, Swellings, Chilblains before breaking, &c. &c. 
No Family having once used this preparation will ever be 
without it. In Bottles at 1s. 14. and 28. Od. Sold by all 
Medicine Dealers. ** BARRY and SON, BRISTOL,” 
is engraved in the Government Stamp. 
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MR. ROGERSON'’S ANATOMICAL LECTURES, 
— 
TO THR EDITOR. 


Sin,—I have just finished reading, for the third time, | 


that very interesting series of lectures on ‘* Medical and | 
Physiological Anatomy, as applicable to the Arts and 
Sciences,” which have from time to time appeared in the 








TIDE TABLE. 





Festivals, §c. 
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Days. Morn.| Even. | Height.| 
h. m.jh. m./ft. in. 

Tuesday --26)11 5]11 22/17 3 
Wednesday27/11 38/11 ead 6 |Full Moon, 6h. 6m. morn. 
Thursday 28 010)7 6 
Friday ----29| 0 25) 0 40/17 2 |Length of day 14h. 48m. 
Saturday --30] 0 56} 1 11/16 7 {Length of night 9h. 8m. 
Sunday.... 1] 1 27] 1 44/15 8 |4th a =, Easter. 
| Monday -- 2} 2 0) 2 18/14 7] (St. Philipand St. James 
Tuesday -- 3} 2 39} 3 1/13 5 [Invention of the Cross, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courter.) 



















































































Barometer | Extreme| Therino-| Extreme State of } Remark 
at during | meter 8}Heat du- Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon. Noon, 
April ~ 
13 | 29 70| 44 0| 48 O} 54 0 S.E. {Rain. 
13 38 45/48 9) 39 9] 60 8 Nw. uta 
16 | 29 84| 46 0| 48 0O| 54 0 NW. ‘Cloudy, This fam 
17 | 29 86] 45 0| 47 0| 53 O N.W. (Fair. AXECDO 
18/29 90] 42 0| 46 O| 54 O S.S.W. |Fair, TITLE 
19 | 29 84) 38 OO; 42 Oj 54 O S.S.E. Fair, — 
13th, Nine, a.m. rain. Re: aa Vo 
= === 
Will be published on Friday next, price Three Shill — 
int hen = FRANCAIS; or the FRENCH 
HOMO S WORDS ARRANGED IN S 
by which the process of committing them to Memaroee a 
terially facilitated. ON AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLan, | 0 
By DOMINIQUE ALBERT, LL.D., and EGERTON SMITH, A 
‘* Dans toute éducation, soit physique soit ‘morale, celyj -— 
qui nous apprend a atteindre un but nécessaire par la voiek 
plus courte et la plus agréable, inérite bien de ’humanité". 
Montesquieu. 
‘*In education, as in mechanics, he who instructs us hoy 
to accomplish a necessary task, by the most ready and agre. 
aviondon? Printed for Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Ca 
ondon: 
Maria.lane. 6 i" ee * We can 
[Along with this day’s Kaleidoscope will be detivered the Pn m0 the ple 
0g fad | English Editor, explanatory of the nature of venture to 
—_—— SEES an origina 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. cution ; fa 
his own ge 
THE PrRosLEM oF THE WHEEL.—J. S. has spent his time tp make it ca) 
little purpose in his speculations about the centre of th jn ornithol 
earth. It has nothing whatever to do with the solutiond . 
the problem. It is true, indeed, as every child must knoy, eation for \ 
that the upper part of a wheel being further from thecentr noble draw 
of the earth than the lower part, must necessarily mon pool. He hs 
through somewhat more space ag the globe revolves on iy 
axis; but it is ridiculous to ascribe to this well-knownfafay Where he 1 
any share in the solution of the problem of the wheel. Th communin; 
difference between the space passed over by the upper ani dent and in 
lower parts of a wheel, owing to the earth’s motion, woul ri 
probably not amount to the hundred thousandth part d| written the 
the millionth portion of the smallest visible particedim frst volume 
dust; whereas the upper part of the wheel in one quart Birds of At 
of a revolution, passes over about twice and a half men | 
space than the lower, as any one may perceive by referena| It would 
to the diagram in our first page. One of our correspon book. It is 
calculates the rate of the upper part of the wheel as thre! poetical des 
times greater than that of the lower. We assure our D 2 
caster correspondent, as we declared to another objet WO varied 
that we never were more in earnest in our lives thanh through it it 
asserting that the upper part of a wheel is always gol) charm upon 
through more space in the same time than the low# 
W. C..A. speaks of the wheel being a solid compact body, not learn fre 
maintains that for that reason, as every part must retain the general 1 
relative position, each part must move at an equal the force anc 
Our correspondent overlooks the fact that each point of th ae 
wheel, as it touches the ground, becomes as it were the e descripti 
crum of a lever; and no one will argue that one part sodes, 
solid lever does not move through more space than Among 80 
other; if it did not it would rot be.a lever, as its power! ata! ¥ 
precisely in the degree that one part moves through ™ oss whi 
space than the other. We have received on this sul We consider t 
communications from A Bolton Chap—J. B—J. SUV the most pow 
—W.N.C.—N.—P.—E. H. : “To gi 
Our Slater-street correspondent is informed, that if the ne re | 
nion of our readers in general was ascertained by the bird, permit r 
he would find himself in a minority as to the propet which you ms 
portion of space appropriated to the article to which ing winter bri 
alludes. It is much greater than we generally devote ; ri 
one subject, and quite as much as the writer b Wings from t 
claims. milder climat 
The Broiling Steaks shall have a place; we have met WNT The eagle is g 
before, and only object to it on account of the oaths su . 
which the hero of the story interlards his dialogue. mmit of 
OnteinaL Storigs.—We have in reserve, by the author of stream. 
Dule upo’ Dun, &c. two, more original stories. Over the vast 
We shall at our earliest leasure insert the tale of the! every sound th 
derers of Penruddock, glancing no 
Inish D1ALocugs.—We shall read the communication even me ae 
forthwith. : the light 
The Proplems by J. C. of Toxteth Park shall be attented —— is per 
Sa ERIE ERE tranquil 
Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EG continue patier 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General F Pertly opens h 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. downwar 





